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Calvary, that we may be in the world, yet not | 


of it. In beautiful and sublime contrast with 
the prevailing spirit around Him, do all the 
words and acts of Hislife stand out. What 
do we see in all the varied scenes that| 
crowded the bitter years of His life, but un- | 
likeness to the world ? 

That prayer of Christ has never been 
answered in our experience, until the world 
itself recognizes our want of conformity to its 
image; and pointing the finger at our life all 
the way through, says, “ not of us.” 





— 





For Friends’ Review. 


“THAT I MIGHT BY ALL MEANS SAVE 
SOME.”’ 


(1 Cor. ix. 22.) 


BY LUKE WOODARD. 





I was much pleased with the article “ In- 
completeness of Religious Work,” from J. S. 
Fry, in No. 27, current volume of Friends’ 
Review, and desire it may be carefully read 
and pondered by its numerous readers. With 
J.S.F., Ido not think it is the principles 
accepted by our Society, so much as the mode 
of applying them, that need correction. 

Indeed, in my view, there is no church 
economy better adapted to the work of gath- 
ering souls to Christ—which is the great 


‘fully obey the Master’s word “ Give ye them 





end of church organization—than Quakerism 
rightly understood, and earnestly applied. 
Following out this thought, I feel inclined to 
offer some practical observations. 

The Church, like the Sabbath, was insti- 
tuted for man, and not man for the Church. 
The primal law of old, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou 
serve,” will stand unrepealed and unmodified 
forever. It also remains unalterably true 
that “no man can serve two masters,” be the 
one mammon, or tradition; and when any 
mere form or usage becomes an end instead of 
a means, however valuable the purpose it may 
have served, by that much at least we are not 
serving “Him only.” Have we not as a 
Church been guilty to some extent of this 
mistake? Have we not too much attempted 
to define the boundary of our liberty, or our 
line of service, by an appeal to usage or pre- 
cedent? “Let nothing come between you 
and God, but Christ,” said George Fox. 
“While the truth itself is unchangeable, the 
mode of applying the truth may be varied 
from age to age,” &c.; so say our London 


fruit.” 





brethren in their late Epistle; a thing, how- 
ever, which the Church in every age has been 
slow practically to accept, and to this cause 
may be traced much of the persecution, 
weakness and decline that have marked her 
history. 

As a religious organization we should not 
aim at peculiarity, nor should we aim at 
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avoiding it, but at the accomplishment of 
God’s will, and should gladly avail ourselyy 
of any means which will effectually promot 
His glory in the salvation of souls. On this 
principle the eminent apostle Paul acted: 
“Tam made all things to all men, that, by 
all means I might save some.” 1 Cor. ix, 22, 

It is certainly very needful that those of 
like views, and who are really fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God, 
should meet together for the purpose of en. 
joying the blessed “ communion ( joint partic 
ipation) of the body and blood of Christ,’ 
the Bread of Life. It is both needful an 
exceedingly enjoyable thus to sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ, in the blessed fe. 
lowship of the Spirit and of saints; to knoy 
Him who said “there am J in the midst,” to 
bless, comfort, and feed and teach His ow 
flock. Nor will those who truly love the im 
mediate ministrations of His Spirit, “ despise 
prophesyings,” or the mediate ministration 
of the same. Each, who can say with Peter, 
“thou knowest that I love thee,” will cheer. 

















to eat;” “feed my sheep, feed my lambs;” 
willing alike to be the servant or the served, 
as a present Master may direct. But let the 
Church remember that her mission is to the 
lost. “Go ye into all the world. Go ye out 
into the highways, and as many as ye find bid 
to the marriage: and they went out * * * and 
gathered together as many as they found, 
both bad and good.” 

How soon the early church learned that it 
was not for them to dwell apart from the 
world in a kind of selfish enjoyment of each 
other’s society, having all things common, 
“and continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple and breaking bread from house to 
house, eat their meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart, praising God and having} 
favor with all the people.” 

Confirmed in the faith of the Gospel, e- 
dued with power from on high, they soon saw 
that they were “ordained to go and bear 
The words of their Divine Master 
now began to have a new meaning: “ As the 
Father hath sent me into the world, even 9 
have I also sent you into the world.” And 
they went out everywhere preaching the 
word. They went from house to house, from 
city to city, from province to province; they 
encountered many perils; like their Divine 
Master, they went to the people. In the 
desert, on the sea shore, in synagogue and 
temple, in private houses and in the market 
daily, and in the Areopagus, they ceased not 
to teach and to preach Jesus Christ; “and 
the word of the Lord was published through- 
out all the region.” They went again 
again, and confirmed those who believed; 
they continued three months in one place, 
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two whole years in another, and three years|find that to make plain the truths of the 
jn another, &c. They exhorted, preached, | gospel it is greatly helpful, often, to read 
taught, reasoning out of the Scriptures, open-| from the Bible itself, expounding and en- 
ing and alleging that Christ must needs have | forcing the portions read. In other words, to 
suffered. They enjoined each other to “ preach | exercise a gift somewhat different, but in no 
the word, to give attendance to reading, [to| wise opposed to the work of preaching the 
the public assemblies, I suppose,] to exhorta-| gospel, viz.: the gift of teaching, one clearly 
tion, to doctrine.” Discarding alike circum-| recognized in Scripture. 

cision and un-circumcision, as availing any-| Every minister of any experience in 
thing, they would protest against the rite or| preaching to those who are not familiar with 
allow it, according to circumstances, (see| the Bible, knows the disadvantage he labors 


Acts xvi. 3,) that they “ might gain the more.” 
All usages and non-usages with them were sub- | 
ordinate to the life-work of “saving some.” 

So with the first Friends. How like the 
first Christians did they persevere in proclaim- | 
ing the new-found truth. Their motto seemed 
to be, “ Work while it is day.” Taking into | 
account “ the usual manner of the Divine ac- | 
tion and the nature of man,”* they labored | 
for, in such a manner as to gather; they ex-| 
pected, and they realized, much fruit. 

From these examples I draw this lesson: 
That in addition, not in lieu of, the regular | 
assemblies of believers for their own mutual | 
comfort, the Church, each particular Church, 
either by itself gr in connection with some 
other one, having sought and received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, the enduement of 
power from on high, should in some way, or 
rather in various ways, make special, repeated, 
and continuous efforts to carry the truth to 
those who will not attend the stated meetings 
for worship. Not rejecting, as unwarrantable | 
innovations, those appliances, means, and 
modes, which, unnecessary and out of place 
if it might be so, in those regular assemblies 
of Christian worshippers, are nevertheless 
very helpful, if not indispensable, in the dif: 
ferent work of awakening; converting, “ dis- 
cipling” “the world;”’} not failing “ fully to | 
recognize and to appreciate the true manner | 
in which the guidance of the Spirit works in 
connection with human judgment and instru- 
mentality.” t 

My experience and observation in my work 
as a minister, confirm the foregoing conclu- 
sion. In those continued meetings, many of 





under from the fact that his Scripture quota- 
tions, the facts or circumstances which he 


/may mention, are not known to them; hence 


that which might be very intelligible to a 
Scripturean, would need much explanation 
for one not familiar with the Bible; and a 
lesson from it read and explained under the 
present sense of the Spirit’s guidance and 
aid, is often greatly blessed. 

Those who for several days consecutively 
are brought under the influence of the Gos- 
pel, the Lord’s ordained means of saving 
them that believe, and which He is always 
ready to bless, will often become gradually 
interested and awakened; and finally be in- 
duced to yield their hearts to the Lord and 
Saviour. Every one who has observed such 
things, also knows what power there is in the 
testimony and appeals of those who, in the 
ardor of their first love and newly-found joy, 
begin to speak of the wonderful works of God 
to their comrades. In this lies no small part 
of the advantage of continued meetings. 

I have also noticed that there comes a 
crisis in the experience of some, when a direct 
personal appeal, sometimes even in public, a 
direct question, as an aid to a public com- 
mittal, will be as an assisting hand to help 
them on their feet, like Peter lifting up the 
lame man at the gate of the Temple. Persons 
whose hearts are contrited, and who are se- 
cretly asking “What must I do to be saved ?” 
may be induced to do what, a few moments 
after, when their resolutions are weakened by 
hesitation and the withdrawal of some of the 
favoring influences, they could not be induced 
to do; therefore if we can by the wise and 


which for the last few years I have attended, | judicious use of even extraordinary means 


I have had a pretty fair opportunity to judge. 
I find that ane such ‘eanttiing snd held 
many will attend who attend no place of wor- 
ship, or had not done so for years. As they 
have not availed themselves of the means of | 
religious instruction, grossly ignorant in| 
many instances of the Holy Scriptures, they | 
need teaching, and hence the necessity of con- 
tinuing the work from day to day; and [| 


_ 


* See J. 8. FY v ter | 
referred to, s article, second paragraph, in No. of Review | 


t ‘The world,” the unconverted 
are found in the nominal church. 


} See J.S.F.’s article, fifth paragraph, in same No. of Review. | 


; of whom, alas, too many 


accomplish so desirable an end, let us xt 
neglect them. ‘Go out and compel them to 
come in.” 

It has been my privilege to attend recently 
a series of meetings at Farmington, N. Y., 
continued for nearly four weeks, in which 
what is hinted above was practically demon- 
strated. I also attended one very similar at 
the same place one year ago. Asa result of 


the first, over twenty were added to the meet- 


ing, and it is gratifying to find, after the lapse 
of twelve months, nearly all of that number 
have stcod faithful; and some who were 
openly wicked and profane, are now among 
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our most earnest, orderly members. Some 
who one year ago denied the precious blood 
of Christ, are now glad witnesses of its power. 

During the recent meetings there, many were 
converted, and thirty five gave their names 
for membership with us. Professional fiddlers 
and dancers were among the number. They 
give very decided evidence of a radical 
change. And what is very remarkable, some 
of them say that if some of those definite 
means, which some Friends object to as inno- 
vations, had not been used, they believe they 
would not have yielded. In the face of such 
results and testimonies we ought to be able 
to urge against such means, the clearly ex- | 
pressed prohibition of the Lord, or their 
manifest incongruity with the principles of | 
Christianity, rather than the mere tradition- | 
ary usage of a past age, before any should | 
say they are noi among the allowable “all 
things” which may be used, that “by all 
means we might save some.” And those 
churches that stand unyieldinely opposed. 
ought to be able to give a better showing in 
their favor than empty meeting-houses or de- 
clining members, or withdraw their objections. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y,. 2d mo. 25th, 1875. 


—_—_—_—_—__ «ee __________ 


For Friends’ Review. 
VALUE OF PUNCTUATION. 


A notable instance of the importance of 
such little things as commas, in giving a 
meaning to the words and sentences we use, 
was illustrated by its misplacement in a law 
while being passed through Congress. It was 
the intention of Congress to admit free of duty 
“tropical fruit-trees and” some other things ; 
but, in transcribing, instead of a hyphen, a 
comma was inserted between the words fruit 
and trees, thus changing the word fruit from 
an adjective (describing the kind of trees) to 
@ noun embracing a large class of fruit which 
heretofore paid duty. The result bas been 
that the tropical fruit importers claimed that 
their importations should come in free; and 
hence bananas and oranges have been plenti- 
ful and cheap lately. © 

Another instance where a jot or tittle influ- 
ences the meaning, was when a religious con- 
vention discussed whether a comma or a semi- 
colon should be used in that part of the Creed 
where it says, “I believe (credo) in the holy 
catholic Church; the communion of saints.” 
One party claimed that ‘the communion of 
saints” constituted “the holy catholic (or uni- 
versal) Church ;” i. ¢., that the latter clause, 
as it stood in the Creed, was explanatory of 
the prececting clause. Therefore, they said a 
mere comma should be inserted between the 
two clauses. The other party insisted that 
there was no such connection between the two 
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as to make the second one the interpreter of 
the other ; but that they were separate and in. 
dependent propositions. 

Two schools of religious thought (the first 
known as Low Church, and the second as the 
High Churgh) hammered their ideas on this 
anvil for two sessions, thus illustrating again 
the influence of a comma on the meaning, 

The Second Commandment is sometime 
printed with a full stop after the first clause; 
and the writer, in his infancy, thought that 
the command was against making pictures, as 
well as against worshipping them. 

These instances are adduced to enforce the 
importance of critical care in the study of the 
Bible, of which our Saviour says, “one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass;”’ indeed, He 
himself would seem to enforce inferentially 
great exactitude and perhaps bock learning 
by this passage. The “jot” is the Hebrew 
letter “i” of our language, and it is called in 
Greek “iota.” At one of the early Christian 
Councils, those who denied the divinity of 
Christ insisted on the use of the word homoiou- 
sia, meaning “ very like God,” while the others 
insisted that Jesus was homoousia, “ very God,” 
—the omission or the use of the iota expressin 
the faith of the two parfles on this mal 
doctrine. Hence arose the current phrase, 
“T'll not yield an iota,” which so many use, 
ignorant of the exciting controversy during 
which it took its rise. 

It is not intended to give overdue promi- 
nence to book learning in the reading or study 
of the Scriptures, but only to show that eru- 
dition has a value which no Christian is at 
liberty to despise. The work of the Bible 
teacher (as distinct from the Gospel preacher) 
can not be dispensed with in the Church, and 
being so important an office, should enlist the 
best talent. 

The continuous train of argument in the 
Epistles is painfully broken in upon by the 
division into chapters, so that the dependence 
of one part upon the preceding is apt to be 
lost sight of. This is exemplified in the see 
ond chapter of Hebrews, where the argument 
depends upon Paul having proved in the first 
chapter that Jesus is the Son of God and st- 
perior to the angels. 

If the Bible were printed so as to show 
quotations from preceding portions in small 
capital letters, and if the conversations were 
placed between quotation marks, the object of 
the translators (as expressed in their preface) 
would be more fully accomplished. Such edi- 
tions, with the matter thrown into paragraph 
form, yet with the chapters and verses all 
marked, have been printed, and are very val 
uable to show to young members of the Bible 
class. The typography with which they are 
familiar serves to elucidate the subject. 

H. J. Sara. 
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THE HIGHER LIFE. 


Itis just the cutting off of the Christian world 
from Christ, who quickens it and feeds all its 
springs, which seems to me to be the most 
deadly danger of our times. A resolute 
attempt is being made by the school of 
philosophers which is strongest for the 
moment among us, to root Christianity hence- 
forth in man and not in God. The Christian 

races, it is allowed, are very noble and very 
eautiful; self-denial, self-devotion (within 
limits), charity, purity, integrity, are all ex- 
cellent and commendable. But suppose that 
we treat them henceforth, as entirely flowers 
and fruits of the human stem; suppose that 
we cultivate humanity, and leave divinity 
alone; we shall be surprised, we are told, to 
see how grandly they will grow. 

It is just the intensity of my conviction that 
we shall find, and soon, that they will not | 
grow cut off from Christ, but will wither like | 
cut flowers, and will leave us all grey and | 
bare, which makes me cling so tenaciously to | 
the truth which breathes its music through the 
twenty-seventh Psalm. Man was made for | 
Divine communion. Christ is the root, which 
bears man’s regenerate, celestial life. Cut the 
communications of the soul with the spiritual 
world, or let them wither and snap, and then, | 
through the trailing tendrils, the very life-| 
blood of the spirit will drain away. Cast off| 
fear, that fear which makes us men, restrain 
prayer before God, turn from Christ as your | 
great exemplar, close the eye to His beauty, | 
harden the heart to His love—it is the suicide | 
of the spirit. The current of life is choked at | 





dat. | 
the fountain, the light is quenched in ever: | 
lasting night. J. Batpwin Browy. 


-e- 


EMMANUEL: GOD WITH US. 


What is the great: fact shining out from 
every page of the Bible? Is it not just this: | 
that God has always revealed himself directly | 
to men when they needed him? That on 
countless occasions he made just that special | 
disclosure, to men and to nations, which the | 
special emergency called for? The record of | 
these disclosures has value not only for what 
they contained in themselves, but as teach- 
ing men that God will always reveal himself 
to their special need. There is not in the 
Scriptures the slightest hint that after a cer 
tain period God was to shut himself up in 
heaven and leave men only records of his ap- 
pearances in other days. On the contrary, | 
all through the Scriptural period the promise 
broadens and brightens. The prophets fore- 
saw the day when the Divine inspiration 
should illumine all men. 
to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 


“And it shall come | 
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and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” Was the Day of 
Pentecost, when Peter recalled that great 
word of prophecy, the entire fulfilment of it? 
Rather, it was but the beginning. The his- 
tory of the New Testament church is jubilant 
with the sense of the immediate presence of 
God in all His people. It is because our faith 
has degenerated that we see God’s hand only in 
the past. . . . In every age, the soul 
that cries out for God finds Him—finds Him 
it may be through help of sacrifice, or temple, 
or church, or Bible; but above all, finds Him 
present in itself.— Christian Union. 


> 


GARIBALDI AS A SANITARY REFORMER. 


Few meetings of modern times have been 
more interesting than that of King Victor 
Emanuel and General Garibaldi. It was a 
fitting epilogue to the glorious drama of 
Italian unity. But the subject of their con- 
versation was not less noteworthy. It was the 
sanitary improvement of Rome by the culti- 
vation of the Campagna and the embankment 
ot the Tiber. This is an old project of Gari- 
baldi’s, which he has kept in the background 
till the flag of united Italy floated from the 
Capitol. The cry of “Roma o morte!” he 
has now exchanged for that of “ Romae 
vita!”’ and with characteristic foresight and 
fervor he has seen and determined the two 
points to be attacked, and the king listened to 
them and promised his hearty co-operation. 
For eff-cting this sanitary revolution Gari- 
baldi proposes the employment of relays of 
the Italian army and of the laboring classes 


|of the Roman province in the prosecution of 
'the works on the Campagna and the Tiber; 


and the idea, fairly considered, by no means 
a Utopian one. Who but the legionaries 
under the old republic constructed the roads 
and the wails whose convenience and strength 
have been the admiration of modern times? 
And what better occupation could be found 
for Italy’s overgrown army than the employ- 
ment of detachments of it in breaking up the 
waste land of the Agro Romano and prepar- 
ing it for its old agricultural uses? The em- 
bankment of the Tiber and the regulation of 
its course is a similar task not less appropriate 
for the cives Romani of these days, whose 


|aspiration should be to make Rome the 


centre of more masculine interests than those 
of the dilettante and migratory foreigner. 
Money—the weak point of all Italian under- 
takings—must of course, be provided; and 
abler financiers than the present purse-bearers 
of Italy must arise before the sani‘ary im- 
provement of Rome can be satisfactorily 





out of my Spirit upon all flesn; and your sons 


begun.—London Lancet. 
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at the moment when the Roman had his 
A DAY IN ANTWERP. spear uplifted to pierce the now lifeless body; 
seen aco and Mary Magdalene, with most beautiful 
and tearful face, in true woman love, is kneel- 
Can anything be more delightful than a|ing at the foot of the cross and begging the 
visit to a foreign city? The old houses in| officer to spare the remains of him whom she 
Europe are built in many peculiar styles, and| loved. Long must the artist have pondered 
with very odd attempts at ornamentation. It) over the story, to depict such a scene. Still 
is a pleasure to study the signs, to watch the| more wonderfully did he represent the incon- 
various vehicles drawn by man or beast, to| ceivablesufferings of the Virgin, whose mother- 
see the costumes, and even to lose yourself in| heart was made to bleed at every step of the 
the crooked streets, provided you have Baede:| tragedy. Here she stands, with sorrow too 
ker’s chart at hand, to lead you safely back. | deep to admit of weeping; neither friend nor 
Some visitors in Antwerp are most attracted | new-found son can comfort her. The agony 
by the great docks and the busy scenes of| of the dying impenitent and the composure of 
traffic; others by the beautiful workmanship | him who had received the promise of Paradise 
on the spires of St. George, and by the bril-|are also carefully represented. Nature her- 
liant paintings of walls and ceilings. Some self sympathizes with the scene, for though 
would go directly to the Zoological Garden| the noon-day darkness is past, the sky still 
and study the habits of bird and beast, or| wears an aspect of the deepest mourning. 
watch the tricks of the trained elephant,| The next apartment gives us a scene that 
which will pick up your penny, but does not | inay have been witnessed an hour later. The 
return it till he is rewarded with a piece of| dead body is represented resting on a low 
bread ; others would go to the banks of the| bench in the arms of Joseph of Arimathea, 
Schelde, and watch the fishermen dispose of| while Mary and the beloved disciple are 
their booty to the highest bidder, which cer-| among the mourners. She who loved much 
tainly affords an admirable opportunity for! because she was forgiven much, is also pres- 
studies of physiognomy. But the most attrac-|ent. Each face is very expressive. 
tive part «f Antwerp, for me, is the collection| A gvreat deal of pleasure and instruction 
of old Fiemish paintings, in the Museum. _are to be derived from such a visit ; and when 


From The Earlhamite. 





From a square, which is adorned with a it was time to go my eye still lingered over 
statue of Van Dyke, the visitor passes Rubens’ painting of the Virgin instructed by 
through a portal into a pleasant garden, and St. Anna. The young face is full of beauty 
then enters the museum building. The en- and joy, still unconscious of the sword that 
trance hall is adorned with frescoes, represent- | was afterward to pierce her soul. We know 
ing groups of artists. These are well worthy that kindred spirits seek out each other’s com- 


of our attention; but we must hasten to the| pany, as the magnet attracts iron; and Mary 
treasures in the s'x rooms beyond, where we was wont to go up and join the worshippers 
will find the walls crowded with pictures, in the feasts of Jerusalem. May not the aged 
some of them twenty-five to thirty feet high, | prophetess, in the years of her widowhood, 
but all well lighted from above. Some care! have enjoy:d many an hour of sweet converse 
is needed, in such a visit, that the impressions | with those who were younger, imparting to 
do not become altogether confused; the them from the rich stores of her own experi- 
visitor should take a hasty look at all, but}ence? Such seems to have been the artist's 
should so fix his attention on some of the best | thought; and the dear old face (you cannot 
paintings that the mental image may not be| look at it without loving her) is lighted up 
effaced in a few weeks. Among the six| with joy as she looks into the future, knowing 
hundred pictures of this collection, the best| that God would visit and redeem his people, 
were produced in the 17th century; for art| though the way was not yet plainly revealed. 
seemed to flourish best after the commercial; The errors of popery are seen in some of the 
decline of the city under the Spanish rule.| pictures, but on these features I do not care 
Let me introduce you to the works of a|to dwell. It is a far more delightful task to 
single painter; but if you would love them | seek out kernels of truth than to discuss false- 
according to their merits, you must come and | hood. ; 
see them for yourselves. The Cathedral at Antwerp also contains 
The character of Rubens was strongly|some paintings by Rubens, of which the 
marked by the religious tendencies of hs|‘ Descent from the Cross” is the most noted. 
age. His mind loved to dwell on the closing | In the Place Verte, near by, is a statue of our 
scenes of our Saviour’s bodily presence on | friend, not only with brush and palette, but 
earth; and with the Scripture narrative he|also with scrolls and books, in commemora- 
has interwoven many a possible incident from | tion of his political career, for Rubens was 


the stores of his own imagination. One of|an active diplomatist. If his critics do him ~ 





his earlier paintings represents the crucifixion | justice, the story is a very sad one; and yet 
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it is reflected in the life of thousands. As a | back had never paid the military tax, and he 
young man, full of enthusiasm and imagina-| wished to save the State from the disgrace of 
tion, he brought the full tribute of his talents, | imprisoning a person guilty of no crime. The 
labor, patience and love, laying them at the| money was paid and the door opened, and his 
feet of Art and his Religion. His earlier) friend took the receipt to his children and 
paintings are marked with rich but harmo-|said, ‘Keep this as a reminiscence that in 
nious coloring, and the most careful and ac-| 1874 your father paid this bill to release a 
curate drawing, an easy flow of outline and | young man from prison, that he might enjoy 


natural positions, together with delicate ten- 
derness, such rich sentiment, that a descrip- 
tion can give but a faint idea of the real 
beauty of his works. The true mission ofsuch 
a man is to improve his talents. But he was 
subjected to the snares of flattery, riches and 
honor. Philip 1 V. ennobled him,and Charles I. 
of England knighted him. “ Rubens’ 
House” still stands on one of the broadest 
streets, where the painter was surrounded with 
all that art and wealth could afford. Such 
fortune, for the artist, was the greatest mis- 
fortune. His mind seemed to lose somethin 
of its affection for that which is purest and 
best; his hand lost its wonted skill and care. 
He still painted much and rapidly, and as 
only the artist can paint; yet his later works 
are not what they might have been. 


2: 


A RECENT [IMPRISONMENT 
TICUT. 


IN CONNEC- 


The State of Connecticut has recently af- 
forded an example of her practical disregard 
for the rights of conscience, by the imprison- 
ment of an excellent Christian citizen of 
prominent philanthropy, for the non-payment 
of a militia tax during a time of profound 
peace, and this, too, whilst America ostenta- 
tiously boasts that she only needs a standing 
army of some 20,000 men. There resides at 
Mystic, in Connecticut, a gentleman named 
Zerah C. Whipple, whose ancestors for five 
generations have been members of the Society 
of Friends. Neither he, nor his father, nor 
his grandfather, bas ever paid any military 
tax specially levied as such. He has ob- 
tained considerable celebrity in the States as 
a successful educator of the dumb, and is at 
the head of an institution for the care of per- | 
sons thus afflicted with the privation of speech. | 


the rights of conscience.’ ”—British Friend. 


— oe 


From the British Friend. 


SIN IS MAINLY FORGETFULNESS 
OF GOD. 


It is to be desired that many exhortations 
and writings, relative to sin and holiness, were 
more explicit and less vague, in relation 
to the precise nature of these conditions. The 
word “sin,” in particular, is so exceedingly 
familiar to the ear and eye, that, even to the 
Christian, it is apt to pass without due con- 
sideration, or realization, on many occasions. 
Now what is sin? Its derivative origin, in 
the German, will help towards a profitable 
understanding of its meaning. The German 
word for sin is stinde; and from the same root 
come our English terms sunder and asunder. 
Hence there is a radical and essential connec- 
tion between sin and asunder. The former is, 
in fact, being sundered, or separated, from 
God. Holiness, on the contrary, is being 
joined, or united, in soul, to God’s Holy Spi- 
rit, through the sacrifice and atonement, the 
one way of access, even the sinless offering of 
the divine body, the sacred flesh and blood, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

It is of great practical importance to re- 
member that in separation, or sundering, from 
God’s Spirit, consists the special nature and 
evil of sin; much more than in any particular 
outward manifestation, or crime. Crime is 
merely the visible, perhaps accidental, fruit, ot 
inward sin. It is forgetfulness of God which 
is the great source of sin. Whilst the mind 
is allowed to be engrossed by a constant suc- 
cession, even of the most innocent objects, to 


‘the undue exclusion of prayer, meditation and 


devotional recollectedness, there is sin; and 
there the way is kept open for Satan to enter. 


For the non-payment of a wilitia-tax he was | Besides, this forgetfulness of God constitutes, 
recently taken from his home, and thrust into 'in itself, several of the greatest of sins,—in- 
one of those low jails which abound through-| gratitude, disrespect, irreverence,—and from 
out America, and where the vilest of crimi-| it also follows forgetfulness of Him in the per- 
nals are herded promiscuously together. Z.|son of His needy, suffering creatures, whom 
C. Whipple was placed in a large room with | we ought to he!p and raise towards him. 

a number of common felons. * 7 * | Hence there is many a professing Christian 
The Philadelphia Voice of Peace thus de-| who is guiltless of what the world calls sin 
scribes the mode of Z. C. Whipple’s libera-| such as open depravity, dishonesty, profanity, 
tion:—“ At an unexpected moment an entire | and so forth, who is nevertheless indulging in 
stranger called at the prison and desired to| that state of wanton forgetfulness of God, or 
now the amount of the tax and costs, which | prolonged sundering of spirit from Him, which 
he paid, saying he knew the worth of Z. ©. is, in a professed believer, a worse dishonor to 

hipple, and that his family for generations the glorious majesty and redeeming love of 
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our Heavenly Father, than are the open 
transgressions of those who make no religious 
profession, and who have had few, if any, 
Christian privileges. A lately departed saint 
used to observe, “I always fear inward sin, 
more than outward transgression.” This was 
a wise utterance. For whilst the inward spi- 
rit continues asunder from God, unprayerful, 
and undevotional, its condition is of the very 
essence of sin; and it then offers td Satan a 
facile opportunity for implanting the seeds of 
outward evil, and for introducing temptations 
to visible transgression. Or, perhaps the re- 
sult may be still worse,—even the hypocriti- 
cal and self-deceptive condition of one who, 
appearing outwardly to men as a disciple of 
Christ, and endowed by God with many priv- 
ileges, religious, social, and material, is yet 
really and in secret, coldly lukewarm, crimi- 
nally forgetful of his loving, divine Benefac- 
tor. 

Many a poor, reckless sailor who raps out | 
his oaths right and left, many a wretched, 
poverty-stricken thief, who becomes an inmate 


REVIEW. 


It is probable, he thinks, that they become 
chilled in flying over the high mountain 


ranges, and, dropping down on the snow, per- 
ish. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1875, 


| Wrrsout CompromisE.—It may well be 
felt to be a serious responsibility for any one 
to express an opinion concerning the weighty 
issues at the present time engaging the atten- 
tion of many in the Society of Friends, as to 
the question, “ What ought we to do?” Not 
alone must a cry like that of stricken Saul be 
raised by each one, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” but a joint accountability is 
now more and more realized amongst us. To 
be a Christian is to be a member of an army, 


of prison after prison for stealing, is, in God's} which must retire to its tents or go forward, 


all-discriminating and all-piercing sight, less, 
far less sinful, than some of those outwardly | 
respectable, decorous, sober, church and chap- 


according to the word of its Commander. If 
there be any sense of coherence together, 


el-going persons, who, having received abun-| Under the Divine leadership, those aware of 


dance of advantages in the way of religious | 


this should “ be very courageous” * to do bat- 


education and social position, still continue | tle in the name of the Lord of Hosts, whether 


ungratefully forgetful of, and therefore sun- | 
dered from, their loving Lord. To such,.the| 
words are indeed applicable, “If the mighty | 


by many or by few. If there be anywhere 
no such unity, no sure presence of the ark of 


works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, (the | God, no leading of Christ through His Spirit, 


godless, unprofessing, ignorant world) which | 


have been done in you, they had a great while | 


ago repented, sitting in sack-cloth and ashes. | 
But, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon, at the day of judgment, than for you.” 

Hence one of the most profitable and heart- 
searching questions which the professing 
Christian can put to himself, and which we 
should often ask ourselves, is, “ Do I continue 
guilty of the greatest of all inward sins, and 
the source of all outward sins, cold, hard, un 
grateful forgetfulness of my God, my loving 
Saviour, who bled on the cross forme? Am 
I thereby crucifying Him afresh, grieving and 
quenching His Holy Spirit, and wounding the 
ever adorable Chri-t, even as in the house of 
a professing friend of His?” 


ones 20. 


Pror. HAYDEN, IN HIS DESCRIPTION of 
the Blue range of mountains in Colorado, says 
that he discovered vast quantities of dead 
gtasshoppers on the masses of snow lying on 
the sides of the mountains. Bears eagerly 
seek them for food. At certain seasons of 
the year, the Professor says, the air is filled 
with grasshoppers, apparently flying in every 


direction, to a height beyond human vision. 


what can be done but to wait, pray, agonize 
for it, against those things or persons who, 
like Achan, weaken the strength of Israel to 
stand before the enemy? No expedients, “ap- 
pliances, means or modes” for substituting or 
compelling this spiritual power can avail. 
But when it is vouchsafed, it must be faith- 
fully used; according to the teaching, “ God 
|hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.”t 

| Itis a conviction far from hastily reached, 
‘that the noble and glorious work begun by 
| the first members of the religious Society of 
| Friends has been in its second century (as in- 
deed it began to be even in the first), imped- 
ed and often crippled, not only by the want 
of individual faithfulness, but also by “ unwis- 
dom of the body ;” not having rightly kept 
an understanding of its own cardinal princi- 
ciples and conditions of life, growth, and 
action. In this it has merely exemplified our 
common human nature. But God teaches 





* Joshua, xxiii. 6. + 2 Timothy, i, 7. 
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men, and churches also, by experience. Is 
there not an important lesson now clearly 
taught by the past experience and present 
state of the Society of Friends? We believe 
that lesson to be chiefly two-fold, viz,: that 
original vital Quakerism is truly primitive 
Christianity revived; and that an essential part 
of such Christianity is the total subordina- 
tion of form, precedent, and routine, to prin- 
ciple, under the guidance of the Divine Head 
of the Church. Not that form is useless, or 
precedent without value; -subordination, not 
abandonment of these is required : “ the body is 
more than raiment.” Further, adaptation of 
principle need not and ought not to involve 
the compromise of anything belonging to the 
principle itself. To draw this distinction is of 
the utmost importance amongst Friends just 
now. Who is sufficient for these things ? 

As “we believe, and therefore speak,” it 
has seemed necessary to give candid expres- 
sion to some of these apparent results of obser- 
vation and reflection. While tradition alone 


is but a blind guide, experience is o!ten a 
means of the most useful knowledge. 


No 
past experience, we believe, has yet shown 
any deficiency in the method of George Fox, 
who, as a servant of Christ, was like Paul, 
“all things” lawful and expedient “to all 
men, that he might by all means save sme.” 


But some things are lawful that are not expe- | 


dient. 


cherish the emotional that it overshadows the 
spiritual, and endangers the one being mis- 
taken for the other? Does publicity usually 
Most promote that rooting and grounding in 
love which belongs to an early stage of relig- 
ious conviction? These are questions anew 
suggested at this time by a communication of 
much interest, from a valued contributor, in 
our present number. Glad indeed ought any 
servant of God to be when made an instrument 
for the gathering of lost sheep into the fold of 
Christ—or bringing in guests from the high 
ways and byways to sit at His table. Nor 
have any, without large similar experience, 
ground whereon to sit in strict judgment upon 
the manner of such compulsion. Only may 
expression be given to the fear, held in 
common, we believe, with many, that some- 
times the means used may be overvalued, 
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and a lesser end, that of present effect, may 
be pressed for, to the disparagement of 
the greater beyond it—the end of compelling 
such as are far from Christ to come, not merely 
to an open protestation of their need or new- 
found hope in Him, but, with or without this, 
to sit at His feet and become His forever, 
through the power of grace,” whereby all 
things become new and all of God. 

With an unfeigned reluctance to criticize, 
and a strong desire to take heed not to offend 
one of those who believe in Christ, we have 
endeavored in these somewhat discursive ob- 
servations to convey an earnest solicitude, that 
in rightly adapting the pure principles of the 
truth and life of the Gospel to the varying cir- 
cumstances of time and place, it may be 
always without compromise, as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men. 

DIED. 

GRIFFIN.—Suddenly, on the 11th of First month, 
1875, at White Plains, New York, Hannah F., wife of 
David Griffin, aged 65 years, an exemplary member of 
Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

HOLADAY.—In peace, and joyful hope in the 
Saviour, on the roth of Third month, 1874, Dr. 
Mahlon F. Holaday, aged 39 years; a member of 
Spring Grove Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

HORNOR.—On the 2nd of Fourth month, 1873, 
George Hornor, aged 61 years and 7 months, a mem- 
ber of Spring River Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

HOSKINS.—At West Newton, Ind., on the 27th of 


First month, 1875, aged 38 years, Rowland G. Hoskins, 
a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. This dear 


| Friend was a good neighbor, a very kind husband, and 
Is it not inexpedient, for example, so to| 


a diligent laborer in the Bible school. His bereaved 
relatives and friends have the consoling trust that he is 


| at rest in Christ. 


LARGENT.—On the 15th of First month, 1872, at 
the residence of his son, Cherokee County, Kansas, 
Jonas C. Largent, aged 51 years and 6 months; a mem- 
ber of Spring River Monthly Meeting. 

LARGENT.—On the 23rd of Seventh month, 1874, 
at her residence, Cherokee County, Kansas, Ruth 
Largent, widow of the above, aged 60 years and 8 
months ; a member of Timbered Hills Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

MILLS.—On the 1oth of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Cerilda T. Mills, aged 5 years, daughter of Dempsey 
S. and Sarah Ann Mills; members of Spring River 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

LARGENT.—On the 14th of Second month, 1875, 
Adah M., wife of Wm. T. Largent, and daughter 
of Dempsey S. and Fanny Mills, deceased, in her 31st 
year; a member of Timbered Hills Monthly Meeting. 
Near her close she expressed that all was bright and 
clear into the kingdom of heaven. 

LARGENT.—On the 30th of Third month, 1874, 
David, son of William T. and Adah M. Largent, aged 
1 year and 2 months, a member of the above meeting. 

MILLER.—On the 2ist of First month, 1875, at 
his residence near Cambridge City, Indiana, William 
R. Miller, in the 56th year of his age; a member of 
Milford Monthly Meeting. He suffered a severe illness 
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of two weeks’ duration, but quietly passed away with- | 
out a struggle, leaving the consoling evidence that his | 
close was peaceful. The last words which he spoke to | 
be understood, were, “ My Saviour walks with me.” 
OSBORN.— On the 3oth of First month, 1875, 
Addison Osborn, aged 50 years, a much esteemed 
member, Elder and overseer of Spring River Monthly | 
Meeting, Kansas, after a protracted illness, which he 
endured with patience and resignation. His bereaved | 
family and friends have a comforting assurance that his | 
end was peace. ° 
OSBORN.—At his residence, near Ogden, Ohio, on | 
the 17th of Eleventh month, 1874, Peter Osborn, Sr., | 
in the 68th year of his age, an esteemed member and | 
minister of Springfield Monthly Meeting, O. This | 
dear Friend had for many years been a diligent attender | 
of meetings, a firm believer in the doctrines and testi- | 
monies of Christianity, as professed by early Friends; | 
counting nothing too near or dear to leave, when he be- | 
lieved his Master required him to go forth in His ser- | 
vice, yet sensible of the necessity of a fresh supply of 
manna and renewed qualification, for every day’s ser- 
vice. He seemed especially concerned for the youth. 
He was a great sufferer, for several months, and though 
most of the time unable to converse much with the 
many relatives and friends who visited him, yet he bore 
it all without a murmur, often exhorting his family and | 
others to prepare to meet him in Heaven, where he 
said, that he had not the shadow of a doubt, that, 
by the mercy of his Heavenly Father, he would be 
permitted to enter. His funeral was largely attended 
and was an impressive occasion; many hearts being 
tendered, much good counsel given, and many voices 
raised in prayer and praise to our Heavenly Father. 
OSBORN.—Near Ogden, Ohio, on the 21st of same 
month, Ruth Irene, daughter of Alfred and Martha 





E. Osborn, and grand-daughter of the above named | 


Peter Osborn, aged nearly 3 years, a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


PRETLOW.—On the 2tst of Second month, at the | 


residence of her father, in Southampton Co., Va., Julia 
Ricks, infant daughter of Samuel B. and Mary W. 
Pretlow, aged 1 year. 

ROBERTS.—After a short illness, at his residence, 
near Baxter Springs, Kansas, Dr. Reuben L. Roberts, 
in the 69th year of his age; a member and Elder 
of Spring River Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
became attached in early life to the principles of the 
Christian religion, as professed by Friends Living at 
peace with all men; of upright life and conversation, 
his.character bore witness to his. faith. With charity 
for the erring, he filled the station of Elder for many 
years, as a father in the Church. Believing that a 
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(6 miles distant,) on the Peru R. R., for all who may 
favor us with their company. 
By authority of the Committee, Wm. L. Pyze. 
ne. See 
A General Meeting under the care of the Committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting, and Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting, is appointed at Poughkeepsie, New 
York; commencing Sixth-day, Third month 26, 1875, 
at 7% P.M. Committees to meet at 3 P. M., same day 
and place. Emmor HAINEs, Cler&. 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 
Also a General Meeting, at Cornwall, Orange Co., 
N. Y., under the care of New York Yearly Meeting 
and Cornwall Quarterly Meeting’s Committee ; to com- 
mence Sixth-day, Fourth month 2, 1875, at 3 P. M. 
EMMoR HAINES, Cler&. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Turrp Montu 7th, 1875, 

Esteemed Friend:—I believe in these times 
of innovations and tendency to so much that 
is of an outward nature in our midst, it is 
well to bring more to view some of the distin- 
guishing views and doctrines, as held by the 
originators of our Society. It was the 
faithful upholding of these truths to the world, 
which led others (who were true seekers of 
vital religion, and felt the burden of forms 
and ceremonies, and were longing for that in- 
ward sense of true happiness, which nothing 
outward could procure for them) to inquire 











‘into these things for themse!ves, and thus 


large numbers were convinced of the truth of 
them, and the Society increased. And now 
shall we go back from whence they came? 
| It does seem as though the tendency lay in 
that direction, when we look into our own 
‘the Atlantic. 

| I was interested in the article in last week’s 
| Review, upon “ Friends’ Meetings,” and 
heartily unite with the remarks therein by 
the Editor of the British Friend. I, perhaps, 


may be thought by some to be too conserva- 


| borders, both on this, and the other side of . 


failure on the part of the Church to enforce a whole-| tive,—but I do believe no better way will be 


some discipline, would in the end lead to confusion and ‘found for us to walk in, than that which our 
unsettlement, he labored—tempering judgment with | 


mercy—-to maintain that order which he was convinced 
was in accordance with the Gospel. But his day’s 
work being done in the day time, his family and many 
friends believe that the Scripture: « Behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace,” is especially 
applicable to him. 





A Stated Meeting of the Associated Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs will be held at Damascus, 
Ohio, on Fourth day, the 7th of 4th month. Much 
important business will claim the attention of the Com- 
mittee. James E. Ruoaps, Cler&. 

_ ett Dinette 

There is a General Meeting appointed at Westfield, 
Ind., to commence at 7 P.M., on Sixth-day, Third 
month 26th, 1875, under the auspices of Committees 
appointed by Western Yearly and Union Quarterly 
Meetings of Friends. Conveyances will be supplied on 





Sixth-day afternoon and Seventh-day at Noblesville, 





| forefathers in the Truth so nobly upheld and 


| defended in their day ; and attending as they 
| manifest in the secret of the heart, and yield- 
ing obedience to the will of God as revealed 
|to us through His Holy Spirit,—having 
known that “godly sorrow” “ which worketh 
|repentance to salvation not to be repented 
| of,’ —we come to feel that regenerating, re- 
| uewing operation of His Holy Spirit, which 
cleanses and purifies, and that quickening 
| Power which raises up to new life; thus 
'experiencing that being born again; “ not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever.” Then and not till then can we know 
‘f the forgiveness of sins that are past, and 


| did to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, made. 
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of a reconciliation with God, through and by | professions shall cease to be borne out by our 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Saviour, and can| practice, we shall have lost our Christian 
truly cry: Abba, Father. | power and life as a people. I hope and trust 
I hope I may be excused, for almost uncon- | that such a time will not come. 
sciously having added so much more than| The day of our school-house has past. For 
had at all been premeditated upon taking my | nearly forty years it has stood as a light-house, 
pen; but the cause is dear to me, and my |sending out its rays over all eastern North 
feelings have been allowed expression. [| Carolina. 
remain thy friend, aS In the latter part of 1837, J. J. Gurney, 
|records “a memorable visit to the Quarterly 
| Meeting School at Piney Woods, whea the 
Third Month Ist, 1875. } | Ackworth system of €criptural instruction was 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. |instituted there.” Some of the most promi- 
Dear Friend:—A number of months ago | nent men in our State recall pleasant recollec- 
an appeal for aid to bu‘ld a meeting house in| tiors of their boyhood days spent at the 
eastern North Carolina was published in the |“ Quaker School ;” when the boys could 
Review. Those who manifested their interest in | perch in the limbs of trees, they cared but 
Christian labor here, by a generous response, | little if packed closely during the little time 
would doubtless be pleased to see the neat, | they were confined in the school-room. Later, 
commodious house erected in part through| when the “class system” took the place of 
their generosity. I have no doubt the time| the “old field” method of teaching, prejudice 
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will come when those who love the Lord 
Jesus, and sought by this means to further 
the interests of His kingdom, shall know of 
the Lord “when He writeth up the people, | 
that this (ond that) man were born there.” 

I write to present a new appeal for aid. 
Perhaps I need not repeat what has often been | 
said that some parts of North Carolina are 
far behind the times in education, social life, | 
and in fact, almost everything. The only 
hope of a change for the better is through 
the schools, but so long as they are of a low| 
order, that too is a false hope. Our public| 


and hatred of an institution that promulgated 
principles of freedom caused the number of 
pupils to be limited. Now the barriers are 
broken down, and our numbers (consequently 
our influence) might be greatly increased ; 
but our house is old, dark, inconvenient, 
and forbidding in its esppearance. Just 
when the fields seem white to harvest, the 
prospect of rich sheaves is blasted, because 
our instruments are unsuitable; and while 
other laborers are sought to garner a part, 
shall the rest be lost ? 

We are striving to help ourselves; more 


schoo!s cannot benefit the people to any great | than this, for from what I have written, it 
extent, unless they are taught by competent| Will be sven that cur influence ought to 
teachers. ‘Teachers could be obtained from | extend, directly or indirectly, to all the school 
the North to do this work were there not two! districts around us. We do not consider it 
difficulties in the way: the first is that the|simply as work for ourselves, but we trust 
class needed are in demand at home; those) that our efforts are in obedience to the Divine 
for whom you have no use would do us but | command—“Go work to day in my vine- 
little good; the second is that we have not| yard.” That there are those, blest with 
the méans to nay teachers from a distance | Means, whom the Lord will call upon to con- 
even if we could get them. tribute of what has been entrusted to taem, I 

We have the material of which teachers| have no doubt. A willing response will result 
are made; having for a number of years|in blessing to both giver and receiver. — ; 
been connected with normal schools and in-| Any who may fel called to help in this 
stitutions, thus being brought in contact with | work, ars referred to David White or Joseph 
many teachers, I think I am prepared to| R. Parker, Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N. C. 
judge as favorably of a certain class of young | W.A.S. 
people here as of any in the country—minus 
the superior means of improvement which | 
many others have. 


Oe 


[The following letter was not designed for 
What we need is a school which shall equal | publication, but it appears to be so instruc- 
in rank the first-class academies and high| tive that we trust its author will excuse the 
schouls of the North, and that shall also give | liberty thus taken.—Ed. Friends’ Review. } 
ue prominence to normal work for the prep- | , Virxetanp, N. J., Second month, 24, 1875. 
aration of future teachers. Teachers from! Dear Friend:—Until I approached the 
such a school would be eagerly sought, and | age of threescore and ten | felt no particular 
their influence at large would soon be felt. —_ concern in regard to war, further than watch- 
But why should Friends trouble themselves | ing over our own members; and perhaps my 
about the matter? I answer, because we pro-| experience has not been different from many 
fees to be a missionary people; when our| others. After our Peace Association was or- 
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} 
ganized and began to issue tracts, I wrote to| 
my friend Daniel Hill for some. He sent me 
with their own some from the American Peace 
Society. These were the first peace tracts I) 
had ever seen. I commenced reading them, | 
and read them all before handing out any. | 
Before I got through I ielt t at I had some- | 
thing more to do than merely hand them out| 
to my neighbors. My first work seemed to| 
be to go to the ministers. I accordingly put 
up a little package for each, and started out 
one morning and called on them, telling them 
I had started out on a mission of peace, and | 
had a few tracts I wished them to read. | 
They were strangers, but received me kindly, | 
and I had a very friendiy conference with 
them. They all condemned war as a great 
evil, but felt bound by the Gospel to support, 
governments, and had taken active parts in| 
aiding to put down the rebellion. This in-| 
terview opened the way for an agreeable ac- 
quaintance, and an increased interest on their 
part in the cause of peace, until thy united 
with me in calling a public union peace 
meeting, which was largely attended and sat- | 
isfactory. We took up a small collection, | 
with which I purchased tracts and divided 
among the different denominations. How- 
ever, previous to this, I felt the necessity of 
extending my visits, and went out as the, 
agent of our Peace Association, and visited 
some twenty towns in our State, calling on the 
pastors, and leaving tracts at the houses} 
of those who were absent. I was kindly re-| 
ceived by all, but two refused to receive my 
tracts, saying they had no need of them. To} 
a large portion the subject seemed new; some 
said it had often claimed their thoughts, but | 
none appeared to have taken any active inter- 
est in the cause of Peace, or felt any necessity 
for it, I can think of but one man that man- 
ifested a lively interest in the cause. This| 
gave me a good opportunity of finding out 
how the ministers generally stand. I attend- 
ed a Methodist Conference at Long Branch, 
and presented the members with tracts; but 
many were so indifferent that I doubt whether | 
they took them away. One old minister, | 
standing on the steps of the churc, seemed 
to glory at the Methodist aid in putting down 
the rebellion. My next effort was to obtain | 
the publication of selected articles on peace | 
and war in religious and secular papers, and | 
not one in twenty of the papers to which 1| 
have sent articles, have ever inserted them, | 
although I have succeeded in getting impor- | 
tant articles in quite a number. Thus I have 
learned from experience that miiisters as a) 
whole take no interest in the cause of Peace, | 
neither do the editors of the religious press es- | 
pecially. And “like priest like people.” I 
think I have had a fair opportunity of learn- | 
ing the position of the Christian Church in| 
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regard to war, and where the responsibility 
lies for its continuance. This has brought me 
to believe that Friends have been very remiss 
in their duty, and I fear not clear of a portion 
of responsibility, and will not be clear unless 
they are more faithful in the future. 

It was late that I was found at the market 


| place, but I believe my Master found me will. 


ing to labor, and in mercy sent me at the 
eleventh hour into this “neglected part” of 
his vineyard to labor. I can be but a feeble 
laborer, and do but bungling work among the 
briars and thorns that choke the tender vine 
of Peace. As my short hour of work will 
soon be over, it is my earnest desire to call out 
those able to bear the heat and burden of the 


| day, to carry on this great work for the blessed 


Prince of Peace to its completion. 


Thine, truly, J.S. W. 








From The Christian Union, 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


That after Livingstone’s death any part of 
his journals should ever reach the eyes of the 
civilized world was so doubtful that only the 
faintest hopes existed. He was a thousand 
miles from the sea, and unaccompanied by 
white men. Yet, thanks to the affection, 
sense and skill of two Africans, every scrap of 
Dr. Livingstone’s journals, as well as the 


remains of the heroic explorer himself, finally 


reached the hands of those who were entitled 
to receive them. The book before us consists 


|of extracts from the journals brought by 


Livingstone’s servants, and from those for- 
warded by the explorer through Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Waller, the editor of the book, is an old 
friend of Dr. Livingstone’s, and has himself 
traveled in Africa—as a missionary, we be- 
lieve. 

The Journals cover a period of rather more 


than seven years, having been commenced at 


Zanzibar on the 28th of January, 1866, the 


last entry bearing date of April 27th, 1873, 


four days before bis death. From Zanzibar, 
Livingstone started in March, 1866, going by 
sea, in dhows, to the mouth of the Rovuma 
River, which lies in latitude 10 deg. 30 min, 
south latitude. His party consisted of thirty- 
six men, most of them Sepuys and other East 
Indians. Livingstone was no sooner landed 
than the journal began to evine the genuine 
traveler-spirit that was in the man. He 
says : 

“The mere animal pleasure of traveling in 
a wild unexplored country is very great when 
on lands of a couple of thousand feet eleva- 
tion. : . . . . . : 

“ We have usually the stimulus of remote 
chances of danger either from beasts or men. 
Oursympathies are drawn out toward our hum- 
ble, hardy companions by a community of in- 
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terests. Nothing but the most pitiable| daughter was just lifting a pot of French 
puerility would lead any manly heart to make | beans, boiled in their pods, from the fire as 
their inferiority a theme for self-exaltation. .) we entered the village. These he presented 
. . The effect of travel on a man whose| to me, and when I invited him to partake he 
heart is in the right place is that the mind is| replied that he was at home and would get 
made more self reliant ; it becomes more con- | something, while I was a stranger.” Abouta 
fident of its own resources—there is grea‘er| hundred miles from the coast he met a head 
presence of mind. . . . . Nodoubt much man, named Matumora, who was very polite 
toil is involved, and fatigue of which travelers and kind, dividing his own scanty supply of 
in more temperate climes can form buta faint | food with the travelers. He had so good a 
conception ; but the sweat of one’s brow is no| character that people from the surrounding 
longer a curse when one works for God; it| country fled to him from oppression, and was 
roves a tonic to the system, and is actually a) the only man in the neighborhood who had 
pie:sing.” /never been slave-hunting. This chief had 
The italicized words show Livingstone’s real | never szen a white man before, but had a 
animus; the public prominence given to his} great reverence for the Deity, though “he did 
determined search for the head waters of the | not know much about him.” Farther on the 
Nile has led ‘the world to consider Living- | author says: “It would be interesting to know 
stone too often as an ex-missionary with a/ what the ideas of these men are, and to ascer- 
geographical hobby. but his journal is full of tain what they have gained in their commu- 
evidences of the constant and controlling pre-| nings with nature in the ages past. They do 
sence of the missionary spirit. Among his| not give the idea of that boisterous wickedness 
earliest entries is this: and disregard of life which we read of in our 
“ Now that I am on the point of starting on | own dark ages.” 
another trip into Africa, I feel quite exhila-| Soon after getting away from the sea coast, 
rated. When one travels with the specific! Livingstone began to find traces of slave 
object in view of ameliorating the condition of | hunters and slave traders, and from ther until 
the natives, every act becomes ennobled.” _| his last days, the enormity of the slave trade 
The first serious troubles of the explorer) was seldom out of his mind; certainly his 
were caused by his Sepoys; they overloaded | pages are full of it. The slave trade of the 
his animals and abused them cruelly, so that east coast of Africa seems even more dreadful 
they died rapidly. The Sepoys’ energies! than that of the west coast. It is entirely in 
seemed entirely devoted to eating, smoking | the hands of Arabs and half-castes, of all of 
and stealing; they halted whenever they| whom Livingstone says: “The coast Arab’s 
could do so unobserved, left loaded animals| manners and morals would be no improve- 
standing in the sun, and put their own bur-| ment on those of the pagan African.” They 
dens upon the animals. “Sepoys are a mis-|saw a woman tied to a tree, and dead, the 
take,” says Livingstone. Then there was| people of the country explaining that she had 
trouble in finding food; the whole country | not been able to keep up with tlie other slaves 
was suffering from drought, and froma visita-,of a gang. They afterwards fourd others 
tion of the Mazitu—a warlike tribe who seem | abandoned in the same manner, as well as 
to be held im the greatest terror. Notwith- women who had been shot or stabbed in the 
standing the scarcity of food, however, and | path, and individuals or parties who had been 
the fact that the good doctor could not learn | abandoned to die of weakness and starvation, 
that the natives had any definite idea of God,| but who still carried on their necks the 
or of reward and punishment, food was often | “slave-stick,” a very heavy forked piece of 
offered freely. At one village, the head of| wood, which the slave can not disengage. 
which was an old woman, a motherly woman | Some of these abandoned slaves were little 
offered Livingstone some meal, which he told | children. Livingstone could only talk against 
her to send frward by her husband and he | the wickedness of the practice, and it seems to 
would purche se it, “but,” says he, “it would | have been his uniform habit to report to the 
have been better to have accepted it. Some tribes who originally sold the captives, how 
give merely out of kindly feeling, and with | many were found abandoned by the way, and 
no prospect of a return.” Again, after meet-| to explain to them that the slave catchers were 
ing “a pleasant-looking lady” who had given | as much responsible for this loss of life as the 
him fvod on his previous trip, he says: “It | traders were. 
is sheer kindliness that prompts them some-| Lake Nyassa was reached in August, the 
times. . . . . I now gave her a small trip having consumed over a hundred days, 
looking-glass, and she brought me her only | although the distance traversed was not five 
fowl and a basket of cucumberseeds; . . .| hundred miles. Such is African travel—in 
they are nutriticus when roasted and eaten as| one of the finest countries in the world there 
nuts. She made an apology, saying they were | are no roads, no beasts of burden, no cer- 
hungry times at present.” Again, “ Hassané’s | tainty of food, and the slave trade seems to 
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blame for all. People told Livingstone it 
was useless to plant for others to gather. He 
passed over countries in which fragments of 
pottery were strewn every where; ridges 
showed where sorghum, cavassa, and other 
native products had been raised in great abun- 
dance, and many abandoned native smelting 
works. Everything indicated the existence 
of a large population shortly before, but now 
all was desolation, and wars, brought on by 
the slave trade, seemed the cause. This great 
curse of Africa retarded Livingstone every- 
where; reaching Lake Nyassa he found the | 
man whom he expected to ferry his party had 
been stealing grain and people, and did not 
dare to appear. The party, therefore, made a 
tiresome detour around the foot of the lake. 

In about 14° south latitude, but in a 
country which, like nearly all Livingstone 
had traversed, was some thousands of feet 
above the sea, the traveller found many people 
with the Grecian facial angle, and delicate 
features and limbs; “small hands and feet,” 
he says, ‘“‘were the rule.” He frequently 
praises the physique and faces of the people of | 
Central Africa, who, though dark, have no | 
peculiarities common to the west coast 
negroes. One chief, indeed, he characterizes | 
as “a tall man with a Yankee face!” 

The worst misfortune which befell the ex- 
plorer was the desertion of some of his men 
who carried with them a chest containing all | 
the medicines. True to his profession and 
nature, Livingstone made excuses for them— | 
that they had been early sold into slavery ; 
had never beer taught to do right; were | 
hungry, weary, disheartened, and so on. A 
short time after, and nearly two years after 
his start from Zanzibar, he reached what was 
called Lake Liemba, which afterward proved 
to be the lower end of Lake Tanganyika, and 
was compelled to make. a descent of two thou- 
savd feet to reach the level of the lake. He 
Says : 

“ After being a fortnight at this lake, it still | 
appears to be one of surpassing loveliness. Its | 
peacefulness is remarkable, though at times it | 
is said to be lashed by storms. It lies in a deep 
basin whose sides are nearly perpendicular, 
but well covered with trees; the rocks which 
appear are bright red argillaceous schist ; the 
trees at present are all green; down some of 
these rocks come beautiful cascades, and buf- 
faloes, elephants and antelopes wander and | 
graze on the more level plains, while lions | 
roar by night. . . . . In the morning) 
and evening huge crocodiles may be observed 
quietly making their way to their feeding 
grounds; hippopotami snort by night and at 
early morning.” 

After visiting Lakes Moero and Bangweolo, 
both of which belong to the connecting system 
of lakes whose outlet is yet unknown, he made 








with a slave-train a trip to Ujiji for supplies 
the trip occupying three months. Arrived 
there, with shattered health, he found that 
most of the goods, medicines, etc., he had 
caused to be forwarded to ihat place had been 
stolen. He gained health, however, from rest 
and the comforts which he was able to pro- 
cure at Ujiji, which is the largest settlement 
in Central Africa, and the centre of almost 


all trade between the interior and the coast, 
(To be concluded.) 





a Ee 
From The Philada. Evening Bulletin. 
KANSAS. 

THE GRASSEOPPER FAMINE-—A GRAPHIC 
SKETCH. 


So many of our citizens have interested 
themselves in behalf of the sufferers by the 
grasshopper plague in Kansas, that it is worth 
while to reprint from an Illinois paper the 
following letter from ex-Lieuterant-Governor 
Stover, of Kansas, who has devoted himself 
to the relief of his starving neighbors and 
fellow-citizens. G:vernor Stover, under a 
recent date, writes: 

“The destitution to-cay is fearfully appall- 
ing. There are not less than 30,000 men, 
women and children, deperding upon the 
generous people of the East for the common 
necessaries of life, and they must be subsisted 
for the next six months, or they will starve. 


|And in addition to food and elothing for 


themselves, if they are not provided witha 
reasonable amount of seed and feed for work 
animals, a great majority of this vast army 
will be paupers next fall. In addition to the 


| 30,000 destitute in Western Kansas, there are 


at least 20,000 destitute in Central and East- 
ern Kansas who must be assisted by their own 
counties or their own friends in the East, or 
they will be unable to cultivate and seed their 
lands next spring. To provide for these un- 
fortunate people is a fearful task, and yet it 
must be done. I admit that it staggers me 
when I think of it; and often laboring all 
day and returning, worn and discouraged, it 
is the only subject of my dreams. 

“ Tt will require $150,000 per month to feed 
this vast army, and where the money is to 
come from is what troubles me. Our State 
can only appropriate about $90,000, without a 
change in the Constitution, and as that would 
be a work of months, we cannot hope for much 
assistance from that source. The counties can 
all help some, but it will be an impossibility 
for them to carry the people through to an- 
other harvest: so that if Congress does not 
come to our relief, we must either beg or 
starve. We have not received in money and 
supplies, over $50,000 altogether, and we 
should have had at least five times that 
amount to have properly provided for the 
really dependent. What is a car load of sup- 
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plies for a county in which there are from one | 
to two thousand destitute? It is scarcely a| 
mouthful, and we have over thirty counties | 
on our list to-day, and not the half of thirty | 
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From The Independent. 
VANITY CHURCH. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


car loads on hand to supply them. Is it not Gladsome the bells so musical and loud, 
appalling ? The winter is unusually severe, | Splendid the court, splendid the glistening crowd ; 
and to give you an idea of the suffering among | Luxuriously soft the cushioned stalls 


the poorly clad, I will quote from a letter be- 
fore us, dated ‘Sun City, Barbour county, 
Kansas, January 10, 1&75: In trying to get | 
to the railroad for the aid-goods shipped by | 


| And costly carpet, where the footstep falls ; 
| The air perfumed, the music soft and low, 
| The tinted lights upon the tinted show. 


| O Christ, they come to praise Thee! Dost Thou hear ? 
For Thee the psalm rings out so sweet and clear, 


your committee, two of our teamsters perished | And silk-robed beauty bends the graceful knee, 


in the storm, only ten miles from home.’ 


| And wealth doth suffer Thy meek company. 


“Supplies are not coming in abundantly. | Content to pray with self-approving ken, rm 
If we had but three or four thousand to feed | Thanks, Lord! that we—are not as ~_ — 
there would be a great plenty, but as I before | © vainest prayer! unheard beyond the skies 
stated, with such an army it is not half of| For widows’ wails, and orphans’ bitter cries, 


what is required. 


| For hunger’s calls, and the sad freezing moan 


, ‘ | Of dying souls untended and alone. 
“The railroads are doing a noble work, and | Shall they have answer then? 


Ah yes! I say 


in nearly all the country are carrying all | They shall have answer—on the Judgment Day. 

supplies free except grain, They say if they | when sore-perplexed, with hearts that sink and quake, 
carry free sufficient to feed men, women and | They urge the plea, « Think, Lord, that for Thy sake 
children, we should not ask them to feed our} We built our church; carved were the stones and 


horses also. They are doing a grand work, | 


wood, 


and when it is considered that the freight per | And priceless was the land on which it stood ; 


car from Illinois to Western Kansas is over | 
one hundred dollars, we get an idea of! what 
the ‘ soulless corporations’ are doing for us.” 
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DON’T GIVE UP, BUT TRY. 


j 


Surely our golden gifts are not forgot :—” 
nd the stern Christ shall say, « 7 know them not. 


‘«‘ But this I know, that at your temple gate 
| My poor, my starving poor, in sorrow sat ; 
| Mine were the children, ignorant and cold, 
| Mine were the mothers, in their anguish old ; 
| And those young girls were sisters all of mine 


A gentleman traveling in the northern part | That you for ‘my sake’ might have saved from crime. 
of Ireland, heard the voices of children, and | “I never knew you! From your splendid place 


Pappes to listen. 


| No heart with sorrow breaking sought my face ; 


. } ’ > 
inding the sound came from a smal] | N° poor man’s soul e’er tomy bosom came 


building used as a schoo!-house, he drew near ; 


| And your church kept the memory of his name; 
| My poor—which are my body, quite forgot, 


as the door was open, he went in, and listened | I am dishonored! Go—I know you not!” 


to the words the boys were spelling. 

Sa little fellow stood apart, looking very 
sad. 
“Why does that boy stand there?” asked 
the gentleman. | 

“Oh, he is good for nothing,” replied the| 
teacher. “There’s nothing in him. I can! 
make nothing of him. He is the most stupid | 
boy in school.” 

The gentleman was surprised at this answer. | 
He saw that the teacher was so stern and | 
rough, that the younger and more timid were | 
nearly crushed. After a few words to them, | 
placing his hands on the noble brow of the 
ittle fellow who stood apart, he said,— | 

“One of these days you may be a fine) 
scholar ; don’t give up: try, my boy, try.” | 

The boy’s soul was aroused. His sleeping | 
mind awoke. A new purpose was formed. | 
From that hour he became anxious to excel. | 
And he did become a fine scholar, and the| 
author of a well known commentary on the| 
Bible; a great and good man, beloved and | 
honored. It was Dr. Adam Clarke. | 

The secret of his success is worth knowing : | 


| 
t 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PRAISE. 


Dear Redeemer, risen Lord, 
I bless Thy holy name, 

That through Thy death, to my poor soul 
A free salvation came. 


I thank Thee, Holy Spirit, 
For Thy gentle voice within,— 
For its promptings, its reprovings, 
Its leadings forth from sin. 
I thank Thee, Heavenly Father, 
For these precious gifts of Thine,— 
For Thy Son,—my blessed Saviour,— 
For Thy Spirit, pure, divine. 
O, my Saviour, Holy Spirit, 
Heav’nly Father,—Three in One,— 
I thank Thee, for all Thou ’rt doing, 
For all that Thou hast done. 


And I thank Thee, Holy One, 
For that peaceful home on high, 
Which sweetly gleameth, even now, 
Before my spirit’s eye. 
O, ever to Thy holy name 
Be thanks and praises given ; 
For Thou art ever worthy, 
Blest King of earth and heaven.—M., 


“Don’t give up; but try, my boy.” —Exchange.| Lewiston, Me. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 15th inst. 
“ GREAT BRITAIN.—The Parliamentary election in 
Tipperary passed off quietly on the 11th. About one- 
third of the constituency, including the Roman Catholic 
clergy and leading tradesmen, abstained from taking 
part in the election. The Conservative candidate had 
posted printed notices at all the polling places, stating 
that Mitchell was ineligible, and that all votes cast for 
him would be void. The count showed that Mitchell 
received 3,114 votes, and his opponent, Moore, 746. 
Considerable disorder occurred in the town on the 
night of the 12th, on account of the refusal of some of 
the residents to illuminate their dwellings, several such 
houses being attacked by a mob and sacked. 


Moody and Sankey, the American revivalists, have | 


commenced their work in London, having addressed 
immense audiences in Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 
the oth inst., and subsequently. On the 14th, it was 


estimated that 17,000 women were present at the after- | 


noon meei:ag, and 20,000 men in the evening. 
FRANCE.—After some abortive attempts, the forma- 
tion of a Ministry was officially announced on the roth 
inst. It consists of Buffet, (late President of the As- 
sembly,) as Minister of the Interior; Dufaure, of Jus- 
tice; Leon Say, Finance; Wallon, Public Instruction ; 
Duke Decazes, Foreign Affairs; Gen. Cissy, War; 
Admiral de Montaignac, Marine; Caillaux, Public 
Works; Vicompte de Meaux, Agriculture. 
vailing character of this Cabinet is conservative. 


A programme of policy for the new Ministry was re- | 
ported to have been drawn up by Dufaure, according | 


to which the Assembly is to vote the budget on reas- 
sembling after the Easter holidays; the Senatorial elec- 
tions are to be held in the Ninth month next, and the 


Assembly to be dissolved in the Tenth morth; the | 


government is to demand the maintenance of the pres- 


ent electoral system, and to raise “the state of siege” 
in all the departments except those of the Seine, the | 


Rhone and the Bouches,. du Rhone. 


Paris, Lyons and Marseilles, in all of which the re- 
publican and communistic sentiments are strong. On 


the 12th, Buffet read in the Assembly a declaration on | 
behalf of the new Ministry, to the effect that its policy | 


would be distinctly conservative; that it must insure 


would defend them against all intrigues, but would not 
pursue a vindictive course. He urged that in- 
ternal dissension would strike the last blow against the 
power of France. The government, he said, will be 
unable to raise the state of siege until the press 
laws are modified, and a bill on that subject will 
be submitted. The declaration was very coldly re- 
ceived by the Assembly, without manifestations of 
either satisfaction or dissent. The Left were displeased 
at the omission of all mention of the Republic, and 
at the passage concerning the state of siege. Gambetta 
afterward urged that the new government be judged 
only by its acts. On the 15th, the Assembly elected the 
Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier as its President, to succeed 
M. Buffet. 

GERMANY.—The report mentioned last week that 
Fiance intended to concentrate troops in the eastern 
departments, and that Germany threatened, in that 
event, to mobilize two army corps on the Rhine, is 
contradicted from Berlin. It is evident, however, that 
the two governments are jealously watching each other. 

A Papal brief in answer to the address of the German 
bishops is published. It declares that the Vatican de- 
crees contain nothing which alters the relations of the 
Pope and Roman Catholics, or which can afford-a pre- 
text for further oppressing the Church, and interfering 


The pre- | 
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assertion of the bishops that judgment as to the validity 
of a Papal election appertains to the Church alone, and 
concludes by urging the bishops to continue to reject 
anu expose error. 

AusTRIA.—The budget commission in the Reichsrath 
has thrown out the special appropriation of $75,000 
which the government proposed to defray the expenses 
for the representation af Austria in the United States 
Centennial Exhibition. 

SPAIN.—Caleb Cushing, United States Minister, pre. 
sented his credentials to King Alfonso on the 11th, 
thus formally recognizing his government, on behalf 
of that of the United States. The convention for the 
settlement of the dispute relative to the steamer Vir. 
ginius was ratified on the 11th. 

IrALY.—A Papal Consistory was held on the 15th, 
when several ecclesiastics were made Cardinals ; among 
them being Archbishop Ledochowski, who was ex- 
pelled by the Prussian government from the See of 
Posen, and Archbishop McCloskey of New York. 
This is the first instance in which this title has been 
conferred on an American. Archbishop Manning of 
Westminister, England, was also raised to the same rank. 

RussIA.—It is expected that on the Ist of Seventh 
month next, the postage on domestic letters will be 
lowered from Io copecks, (8 cts.) to 5 copecks (4 cts.) 
per single rate. This reduction is said to be owing to 
the great increase of correspondence during the past year. 

The Moscow Gazette of First month 16th, stated that 
the conscription law, which went into operation the 
previous month, was working smoothly thus far. Some 
Tartars from the southern part of the Empire emigrated 
to Turkey in consequence of the new system, and there 
was increased uneasiness among the Mennonites, but 
afier Gen. Todleben visited the latter, and promised 
that they shall serve in the construction corps rather 
than actively in the field, they appeared better satisfied. 

DomEsTic.—In the last hours of the session of Con- 
gress just closed, a partial change was made in rates of 


| postage which may cause some difficulty until generally 


known. An amendment to the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill was offered in the House, making the rate 
on “third class mailable matter,” one cent per ounce, 


| instead of one cent for two ounces or fraction thereof, 


as before. This class includes not only samples of 
merchandise, seeds, cuttings, etc., but also books, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers and periodicals not maiied a 
t is 
believed that the effect of the amendment was not 
understood by many Senators, and that it was supposed 
to apply only to merchandise, the raising of the rate on 
which had been suggested by the Postmaster General. 
The amendment was passed with others by the Senate, 
and the bill being returned to the House after mid- 
night on the last night of the session, this and some 
other amendments were concurred in, without debate, 
others being rejected, and the bill sent to a Conference 
Committee, whose report was finally passed. The 
Postmaster General has no authority to suspend the 
operation of the law, and has done the utmost in his 
power by directing that matter of this class insuffi- 
ciently prepaid, shall be forwarded if deposited in the 
Post-office before the increased rate had been generally 
announced. 

A new feature, it is stated, has been added to the 
Indian policy of the government. In distributing sup- 
plies and annuities the Agent is directed to require all 
able-bodied male Indians, between the ages of 18 and 
45, to perform service upon the reservation for the 
benefit of themselves or of the tribe, at a reasonable 
rate, to be fixed by the Agent in charge, and to an 
amount equal to the value of the supplies to be de 
livered. ‘The allowances provided for such Indians are 
to be distributed to them only on condition of the per- 
formance of laber. The object is to make the Indians 
self-supporting. 





